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PEEFACE. 



THIS Sermon contains little more than the sub- 
stance of previous discourses, applied to the 
peculiar occasion of its delivery. It has been pub- 
lished by the Author as a first step towards the 
fulfilment of the prayer offered up in the Abbey 
on the day of his installation, " that those things 
** which he hath promised, and which his duty re- 
" quires, he may faithfully perform to the praise 
*' and glory of the name of God, and the enlarge- 
'' ment of His Church," 



B 






EOMANS xii. 1. 

/ beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of Qod, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, ichich is your reasonable service, 

WHEN Christianity dethroned the previous re- 
ligions of the world, it immediately did that 
which proved its sovereign right to the position 
which it claimed. It took the names, the institu- 
tions, the ideas which it found, and gave them 
a new and better meaning ; or even if it destroyed 
them, it immediately planted a corresponding idea 
or institution in their place. '' It took away" that 
which was old and ready to vanish, in order that 
it might " establish*' that which will endure for 
ever and ever. 

Of a thousand instances which might be given of 
this upward, soaring tendency, this transfiguration 
of earthly things by a new and heavenly light, none 
is more remarkable than its treatment of Sacrifice. 
Sacrifice, so universal in the old religions, both 
Jewish and Pagan, has in its ancient sense been 
rejected by Christianity altogether. There is now 
no Christian sect or church where God is wor- 
shipped by the slaughter of dumb animals or of 
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human victims. But in a higher sense Christianity- 
is, above all others that has been ever known, 
a Religion of Sacrifice. It is a Religion founded on 
the greatest of all sacrifices, the Sacrifice of the 
Incarnation*, culminating in the Sacrifice on Cal- 
vary ^. It is a religion of which the whole continu- 
ance in the world depends on continual sacrifice 
— the sacrifice (such is the new meaning which the 
New Testament has poured into the old w^ord) of 
the heart and mind in grateful praise and thanks- 
giving °, — the sacrifice of good deeds ^, and broken 
hearts and contrite spirits®, — the sacrifice of the 
whole man in the dedication of himself to God'. 

The very word as we use it in common parlance 
has risen into this higher and nobler signification : 
the earthly, Levitical, outward element has melted 
away. The Prophetical, spiritual element, so strange 
and new in the 50th and 51st Psalms, when David 
contrasted the flesh of bulls and the blood of goats 
with the offering of a right conversation and the sa- 
crifice of a troubled spirit *^, became fixed by the Apo- 
stle St. Paul in the permanent forms of Christian 
worship, in the ordinary language of Christendom. 

"I beseech you," — so he speaks to us in the 
Epistle of this morning, — *' by the mercies of God, 
" that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 

* John xvii. 19; Eph. v. 2; Heb. x. 7, 8, 10; Rom. viii. 2; 
2 Cor. V. ^1. ^ Heb. ix. 28, xiii. 12. 

« Heb. xiii. 15; Rom. xv. 16. * Heb. xiii. 16; Ps. 1. 23. 

• Ps. U. 17. ' Ps. 1. 23 ; 1 Pet. ii. 5 ; Rom. xii. 1 ; Phil, 
ii.n- 8 Ps. 1. 13, U. 16. 
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"holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reason- 
" able service." That is to say, " I beseech you, by 
*' all that God has done for you in creation and in 
" redemption, in nature and in grace, that ye oflFer 
" to Him t/our own bodies — ^not the bodies of any 
" other victims or offerings, but your own, your 
" own beings, your own human forms — a livinff 
" sacrifice — not dead victims, falling lifeless on the 
'' ground under the sacrificer's flashing knife, but 
*' instinct with life and energy, — holy and acceptable 
" unto God — not less holy and acceptable because it 
" is a moral and spiritual, and not a ceremonial 
"holiness, — your reasonable service ^ — a worship, 
" a service, not of irrational creatures, of bulls and 
" goats, of flowers and fruits, but of reasonable 
" human beings, worthy of the God who planted 
" reason and conscience within us." 

This is the true Christian sacrifice which should 
pervade all our worship and all our life, the breath- 
ing incense of all our prayers, all our actions. It 
is no metaphor, no figure of speech. It is the sub- 
stance, the reality, which has taken the place of 
those older sacrifices which were but types and 
shadows of the true Sacrifice, as in the case of 
our Divine Redeemer, so, in a lower sense, in the 
case of His servants. 

Let us trace the full meaning of these words. 

There have been moments in the lives of many 
a Christian man when this sacrificial act must have 
been true to the very letter. In the early ages of 
persecution, when Christians gave up their bodies 
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to the sword, the stake, the cross, the wild beasts, 
for the sake of Christ, they must have felt that 
they were indeed presenting themselves to be " holy, 
'* reasonable, and living '^ victims in the cause of 
God and of truth. Soldiers, too, on the eve of 
some great battle, must, if they reasoned at all, have 
felt that they too were sacrificing themselves in 
the literal sense of the Apostle's words. On the 
day when our armies landed on the shores of the 
Crimea, this very chapter was read to one of the 
advancing troops by one of the officers in com- 
mand ; and we and they may have truly felt how 
that was indeed a living sacrifice— a sacrifice of body, 
life, and limb — of the best blood of England's sons ; 
holy, because it was made at the call of duty — rea-- 
sonahUy becaus.e it was not the devotion of brute 
courage or wild superstition, but of calm, loyal, 
reasoning obedience. 

But not only in these greater occasions, but in 
the less exciting though still eventful days of our 
ordinary lives, we can enter into every word of the 
Apostle's appeal. We many of us feel its whole 
meaning, when in the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, in that remarkable self-dedication which 
once formed the very central portion of the con- 
secration prayer^, and which still forms i;he culmi- 
nating point of the whole service, we use these 
very words, and ^^ present io God ourselveSy our souls 
" and bodies y to be a reasonable ^ holy^ and lively sacri- 
^^ fice to Himy We feel it with an especial force in 

^ First Liturgy of King Edward VI. 
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the beginning of the new year, when new hopes 
and new resolutions rise within us, and when we de- 
termine, it may be with many an effort and many 
a pang, to enter on a new course of life, and, like 
the early Christians, bind ourselves as by a sacra- 
mental oath or pledge to the renewed service of our 
Heavenly Master. We feel rt still more, if there be 
any amongst us who are entering not only on a new 
year, but on a new crisis, a new career, a new posi- 
tion, which to be worthily fulfilled requires, in the 
niost literal sense, the sacrifice of all our energies 
to this one purpose. And if, as in the case of hini 
who now addresses you, this entrance on his new 
career, this admission to his new ofiice is expressed 
in solemn words, handed down from former times, 
and solemnly spoken within these sacred walls, 
how naturally does the text of this day convey the 
feelings with which he would now appear for the 
first time before this congregation to devote himself 
to the work to which he has been called. Antique 
and peculiar as these words may be, fresh from the 
fiery struggles of the age of our Royal Foundress, 
yet they rise by the force and elevation of their 
expressions so far beyond the occasion which gave 
them birth, and so singularly adapt themselves to 
the sacrificial and sacramental pledge in which all 
Christians are invited by the Apostle and by our 
own Church to join, that I may well unite both 
forms together, and combine for your instruction 
and my own the universal truth and the parti- 
cular case, the Apostolic injunction and the Royal 
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oath, by which you as Christian people, I as a 
Christian teacher, present ourselves on this day as 
a reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice to our All- 
wise and All- merciful Father : you, on the new 
year, which lies before you filled with its unknown 
trials, pleasures, and duties ; I, on the new office 
which, in the sight of God, demands the same 
sacrifice and requires the same encouragement 
that belongs to every office and ministry in the 
Christian Church everywhere. 

Let us, then, take the characteristics of this sacri- 
fice as they are expressed by the Apostle, as they 
are put forth by the Church of England in its most 
solemn Service, as they fall in with the peculiar 
claims of this great Collegiate Church. 

Reasonable — holy— living. 

(I.) First, '^ A reasonable sacrifice.^^ That is to say, 
a sacrifice, a dedication, not of mere impulse, fancy, 
affisction, but of our reason, our understanding, our 
intellect ; a sacrifice in which our reason takes full 
part, in which our understandings go along with our 
spirits, in which our minds go along with our hearts. 
How is this to be done ? The sacrifice of our rea- 
soriy the reasonable service, which the God of reason 
and of truth requires from us is, first and fore- 
most, the sacrifice to Truth. Not to authority, not 
to freedom, not to popularity, not to fear, but to 
Truth. 

It is, no doubt, a hard sacrifice which is thus re- 
quired. Long inveterate custom, cherished phrases 
bound up with some of our best afiections, the in- 
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dolent respect of persons or acquiescence in com- 
mon usage, these are what Truth again and again 
compels us to surrender. But this is precisely the 
sacrifice which God demands from us at His altar, 
this is precisely the sacrifice which in our solemn 
act of self- dedication we declare that we are ready 
to offer. Vera consuetis semper antehahiturum — that 
*'we will always prefer Truth to Custom" — that we 
will give to Truth not the second or the third, but 
the first place — that antiquity, novelty, prejudice, 
fashion, must give way before the claims of Truth 
wherever it be found. Dear, no doubt, is tra- 
dition, dear is the long familiar recollection; dear 
and most sacred in its own place and measure i& 
venerable antiquity on the one hand or bold origi- 
nality on the other ; but dearer than any of these 
things, dearer and higher in human things, dearer 
and higher yet in things divine, is Truth, the duty 
of seeking and speaking the Truth in love, in the 
unshaken faith that Truth is great and will in the 
end prevail. And may He, whose name is Truth, 
be with our humblest efforts to teach the truth, 
and honour the truth, here and everywhere. 

And close upon this pledge, in Christian teach- 
ing, there follows another like unto it. We declare 
that " we will always prefer the written to the un- 
" written," scripta non scriptis ; that " the Word of 
** God," as it appears in the Bible, is above all human 
opinions whatsoever. This, too, is a sacrifice often 
hard to make. To search the Scriptures thoroughly, 
to resign ourselves to their real original meaning, to 

b3 
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make out the true sense of Prophet, Psalmist, and 
Apostle, and not force our opinions upon them, 
this is a task which may involve many a struggle 
hard to flesh and blood, many a sacrifice of time 
and thought, and ease, unknown to those who tread 
in the smoother walks of literature, or science, or 
practical life. But it is a sacrifice to which some 
at least in every generation are called ; and the ob- 
ject is one which is worth the sacrifice to every 
Christian man, to every Christian teacher, who cares 
for the progress of the human race, who cares for 
the welfare of Christendom. 

The Bible. Doubtless it contains many " things 
" hard to be understood" — many things " which the 
*' unlearned and unstable may wrest to their own de- 
" struction." But take it with all its diflSculties — take 
it with all the imperfections of the human agencies 
by which it has come down to us, and it is still true 
that at least in the great field of Theology no more 
reasonable service can be oflfered up by man to God 
in this generation than the study of the Scriptures. 
** Thy word is tried to the uttermost," — tried by the 
honest investigations of science, tried by the undue 
claims made upon it, tried by the misunderstanding 
of its enemies, tried by the misunderstanding and 
exaggeration of its friends ; and yet, in spite of all, 
**Thy servant loveth it'," because he knows that 
there is nothing else like it in the world, nothing 
else which will so well repay all the trouble, anxiety, 
and misapprehension which its study involves. Its 

* Ps. cxix. 140. 
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value has increased, not diminished, with the lapse 
of ages. It is even more important than in former 
times to be able to go back from modern contro- 
versies to the fountain of our faith, pure and unde- 
filed, in the hills from which it springs. It is still 
the Book of books, not to one nation only but to 
all mankind. It is still the guide both of the learned 
and of the ignorant. Through its vast variety of 
style and character, light and shade, parable and his- 
tory, song and prose, sorrowful and joyful, profound 
and simple, it is more than ever the best means of 
bringing together the educated, the half-educated, 
the uneducated — the inquirer, the waverer, the be- 
liever, the misbeliever — ^if not in one communion of 
discipline and worship, at least in one communion 
of thought and feeling. It is still * the witness in all 

* ages of the higher things in the heart of man, — 

* the inspired source of truth, the way to the better 

* Ufe.' It contains treasures of wisdom, of justice, 
of tenderness, of toleration, of freedom, which have 
never yet been exhausted. It stands on a height 
above all the human speculations which have ga- 
thered round it. Ancient Creeds, modern Confes- 
sions of Theology, have their own place and value, 
but, in form, in substance, in spirit, they are im- 
measurably below the Bible; they are not to be 
named for a moment in comparison of the living 
voice of God, as it speaks to us through the living 
acts and utterances of patriarch and king, lawgiver 
and judge, priest and soldier, psalmist and prophet, 
through all the manifold " sundry times," through 
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all the infinitely " divers manners" in which He in- 
spired the teachers of His chosen people, until " in 
" these last days He has spoken to us" once for all 
" in" the Person of Jesus Christ '* His Son." To 
bring out the true meaning of each part of the Sacred 
Scriptures in its due proportions — ^to interpret the 
Bible not by our own fancies concerning it, but by 
what it says of itself — *' rightly to divide the word of 
** truth" by distinguishing between the essential and 
the unessential, between the eternal and the tem- 
poral, between the letter and the spirit — ^to strive 
to put an end (if I may use the words of one of 
my most distinguished predecessors) to "the un- 
** natural war between faith and reason, between 
" human science and divine^" — to confute the mani. 
fold and opposite errors which arise contrary to the 
plain, simple. Divine wisdom of the Bible — to con- 
fute them by every means in our power,. but above 
all by the surest of all means, by candour, by 
moderation, by patient and comprehensive study, 
always making the best and not the worst of those 
who oppose us — constantly seeing truth even in 
the midst of error — making the best refutation of 
error, not by attacking what is false, but by fully 
stating Avhat is true, — this is the noble sacrifice, this 
is the reasonable service which the Christian teacher 
in the Church of England, and in this great Abbey, 
is pledged to ofier to Him who seeks for His true 
worshippers those who worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. 

^ HorBley's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 175, 
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(II.) Secondly, the sacrifice must be holy. Ah ! 
to what a world beyond ourselves does this word 
carry us ! how near to the Great White Throne 1 how 
far away from ourselves, and this miserable, selfish, 
sinful world ! How .easy to feel its meaning, how 
difficult to explain it! how far more difficult to 
apply it ! A life, a worship, separate, consecrated 
from the low, envious, uncharitable, narrow, impure 
influences which dry up our better thoughts; — a 
life set on higher aims, a life which has within it 
something at least which recalls the world to the 
sense of the saintly, the heroic, the heavenly, the 
divine I Where shall this holiness be sought ? How 
shall we figure it to ourselves? There are many 
answers which might be given. But I fall back on 
two which are furnished in our own solemn pledge, 
— that we " will draw our rule of life from the 
** Word of God," and that " we will embrace with 
"our whole souls the true religion of Christ." 
Weigh well the force of both these expressions. 
They are the same in meaning as those in which 
the whole aim of religious teaching has been well 
summed up, — ' To live in the spirit of the Bible, 
* and to love the Lord Jesus Christ.' 

" The rule of life to be drawn from the Scriptures." 
I have spoken of the Bible as the fountain and the 
bulwark of Truth. Let me now speak of it as the 
fountain and the bulwark of Holiness. There is in- 
deed a holiness in the Bible which speaks for itself. 
The spirit which breathes through it is indeed the 
spirit of the saints, the spirit of heroes, because it is 
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the spirit of all holiness and of all goodness. To live 
in the spirit of the Bible, to live in that exalted 
atmosphere which nursed the faith of Abraham, and 
the unselfishness of Moses, and the courage of 
Joshua, and the devotion of David, and the hope 
of Isaiah, and the energy of Paul, and the love of 
John— this is better than any rule however careful, 
than any form however exact, which scholastic in* 
genuity or ascetic piety has ever devised. 

Take even a single Psalm. Read over in your 
household the 15th or the 101st Psalms; read over 
to yourselves the 51st, which was sung in this morn- 
ing's service. Or take even a single text — a single 
verse from the 13th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the 
Corinthians, or from the Sermon on the Mount; 
act upon it throughout a single week, make it the 
rule of a single family ; what a holy sacrifice, salted 
with the salt of God's special grace, would then be 
oflfered up! What a diflference would it make in 
the happiness, the usefulness, the dignity, the great- 
ness of the whole neighbourhood, of the whole 
institution, of which we form a part I 

And yet fiirther, if we ascend from the Bible to 
Him of whom the Bible speaks, what a lifting up 
of our hearts above the toil, and dust, and turmoil, 
and controversies, and doubts of the world, if we 
could with a full sense, or anything like a full 
sense of the meaning of those majestic words, de- 
clare " that we embraced with our whole souls the 
" true religion of ChristJ' — Of Christ, and of no 
one else ; the religion, not even of His best-be- 
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loved servants, or of His greatest and wisest and 
oldest Churches, but of Himself; the religion of 
Christ, as He Himself has taught it to us, and 
shewed it to us, in the Four Gospels — in His words, 
in His works, in His mind, in His Spirit, in Him- 
self. Do not disparage the teaching of the Apo- 
stles : it is full of instruction for all future times. 
Do not disparage the teaching of any of the 
Churches which they founded : each Church in each 
age has rendered its own peculiar service to the 
cause of goodness. But even the collective wisdom of 
all the Churches has not in religious matters reached 
up to the wisdom of the Apostles, who lived in 
the presence and in the spirit of Christ ; and even 
the Apostles point not to themselves, but to Him, 
as the Founder of their faith, as the Source of their 
spiritual life. Ask spiritual counsel, O my brethren, 
from all these quarters, but ask it especially from 
Him who, if our belief concerning Him be true in 
any degree, must be above every other religious 
teacher that has ever appeared on the earth. Ask, 
in every perplexity, in every dispute that crosses 
our religious life, ask what He would have said, 
what He would have done. Ask not of Him ques- 
tions of times or seasons, or questions of this 
world's knowledge and power, which He refuses to 
answer ; but ask of Him the questions how we are 
to please God, how we are to serve our brethren, 
how we are to deal with sin, how we are to deal 
with error, how we are to deal with our opponents, 
how we are to deal with our own follies, and pas- 
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sions, and sins ; and assuredly we shall receive an 
answer^ — not of this world, nor of this age, nor of the 
will of man, nor of days long past, nor of any sect 
or party or church, but the answer of the Eternal 
Mind of God Himself, the answer of the Ancient of 
Days, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

In the true, original, catholic, evangelical Religion 
of Jesus Christ, and in this alone, all the divided 
religions of Christendom find their union, their 
repose, their support. Find out what He was and 
what He is — ^what He is and what He is not. Find 
out His mind, His character, His will ; and in His 
greatness we shall rise above our littlenesses, in His 
strength we shall lose our weakness, in His peace 
we shall forget our discords. 

O that we might be strengthened, every one of 
us, to make this holiest of all sacrifices to the 
holiest and greatest of all causes ! O that Christen- 
dom might be drawn more and more, year by year, 
to its true Lord and Master ! that we might rise, 
ever so faintly, into that loftiest of all the aspira- 
tions of the sweetest psalmist of England and the 
English Church : — 

'* Weary of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and modes and names, 
To Thee, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Whose love my simple heart inflames^ 
Divinely taught, at last I fly 
With Thee and Thine to live and die^" 

(in.) '' To live or die !" This brings me to the 
last characteristic of the Christian sacrifice — not only 

* Charles Wesley, Hymn on Catholic Love. 
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"reasonable," and "holy," but " living." There 
have been those who have offered to God a reason- 
able and a holy sacrifice, but a dead sacrifice — 
a sacrifice cold, hard, philosophic, reasonable, with- 
out warmth, without sympathy, without action — 
a sacrifice, holy, devoted, but shut up within books, 
shut up within walls, the dry bones of religion 
without its animating spirit, the imitation of Christ 
in thought and feeling, not in life and action. Such 
sacrifices may be in their measure acceptable to 
Him who knows our manifold weaknesses. But 
they are not the highest and best sacrifices — they 
are not those in which He most delights. No, our 
sacrifices must not be like the dead carcasses of the 
ancient victims, thrown away to perish or to be 
burned — they must be living, moving, walking, 
speaking, acting in the face of day — living, vigor- 
ous, active bodies — living, .cheerful, energetic souls. 
We know •what we mean by saying that a child 
or a man is " full of life." That is (as long as God 
grants us health, and strength, and spirits) what 
our sacrifice of ourselves should be — "full of life." 
Not desponding, sickly, pining, morbid, morose — 
not gloomy, chilling, cold, forbidding — not languid, 
lazy, indolent, inactive — but full of life, arid warmth, 
and energy, cheerful and making others cheerful, 
gay and making others gay, happy and making 
others happy, contented and making others con- 
tented, at ease and putting others at ease, active 
and making others active, doing good and making 
others do good, by our living, lively, lifelike, vivid 
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vitality — ^filling every corner of our own souls and 
bodies, filling every comer of the circle and the insti- 
tution in which we move, with the fresh life-blood of 
a warm, genial, kindly, Christian heart. Doubtless 
this, too, requires a sacrifice — it requires us to give 
up our own comfort, our own ease, our own fire- 
sides, our own dear solitude, our own favourite 
absorbing pursuits, our shyness, our reserve, our 
pride, our selfishness. But for this, too, there is 
a cause, there is a reward. That solemn pledge of 
duty which calls us to our reasonable and to our 
holy sacrifice, calls us also to the living active service 
of our neighbours, of our church, of our country — 
to the living, faithful service of the great institution 
of which so many of us in this place are members. 
To protect its interests, to guard its privileges, to. 
extend its usefulness, is the vow which needs, or 
ought to need, no outward words to express it in any 
who is summoned to fill any place, from the hum- 
blest to the highest, in this sacred building. To 
breathe a soul even into these dead stones, to draw 
out the marvellous tale which lies imprisoned within 
each wall, and tower, and arch and relic of this most 
august of English sanctuaries ; to make each sepul- 
chre give up again to life its illustrious dead for 
the glory of God and for the instruction of us who 
tread these famous floors ; to feel within ourselves 
a new life inspired by the grandeur, the beauty, the 
hoary crown and the length of days, beneath which 
our lot is cast ; to throw new life and meaning into 
the words of our Services, into the truths of our 
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Creeds, into the very sounds of our hymns and 
anthems, — this indeed would be to become "living 
** stones"^,, a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to 
** oflfer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
" Jesus Christ." 

And not only from the dead outward structure, 
or from the outward sounds and words, but from the 
living souls and spirits who live and move among 
and around these ancient sepulchres and mighty 
walls, shall our living sacrifice be found. 

What a fresh stream of youthful interest for so 
many generations has been poured through our aged 
cloisters and our venerable precincts by the illus- 
trious School, which unites us in them to the two 
greatest Colleges of our two great seats of learning ! 
What a refuge for calm learning, for eager search 
after truth, for advance of the landmarks of know- 
ledge, is still supplied by this sacred spot, — as in 
earlier ages rescued from amidst the waste of waters 
and the tangled thickets of the wilderness, so now 
rescued from the ever-advancing roar of this vast 
city, from the thorny paths of passion and faction, 
— a temple where serener thoughts may be breathed 
and higher interests served, above the waves and 
storms of this troublesome and shifting world ! 

What a flood of spiritual life should stream from 
this the very heart of England's heart, to enlighten, 
purify, animate the ignorant, the suflfering, the 
young, the helpless, the oppressed, the desolate ! 
What a returning stream of life should flow back 

"^ 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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from them to awaken our silence, to stir up our 
seclusion, to respond to our services, to profit by 
our instructions ! 

And as we look forward to the future, can we 
forbear with grateful hearts to reflect what an en- 
couragement, what a stimulus to all who come after, 
has been already furnished by the changes effected 
through the activity and the self-denial of those who 
have gone before ! How widely of later years have 
our doors been opened by the just confidence which 
has removed the barrier that shut out the sight of 
our historic walls from those who would most 
benefit by the sight of them ! What a new glory 
has been thrown around even this glorious church, 
by the rule of the wise and good and gentle Head 
now to be withdrawn from us ; under whose auspices 
the silence of our majestic nave has, after a slumber 
of three hundred years, been again broken by the 
trampling feet of vast congregations, by the wel- 
come sounds of prayer and praise, by the elo- 
quent voices of the goodly company of preachers ! 
What a renewed energy of all good works, what 
an inroad of the living word of God into the dense 
circles of vice and ignorance which surround our 
precincts, by the zeal and munificence of those who 
have cared for the wants of our vast parishes-^ 
where within thirty years churches have been 
trebled and quadrupled, clergy raised .from six to 
twenty-eight, school-children from three hundred 
to three thousand ! What living sacrifices may have 
been already, and may yet still be, snatched out of 
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the dead masses that enclose us right and left, by 
that adventurous movement for the spiritual aid 
of Westminster^, which was first begun by one of 
our ow^n number, who threw himself with all the 
fervour and generosity of his nature into the work 
of rousing the neighbourhood to a sense of the 
need ! What a revolution, directly or indirectly, was 
effected by that single eflfort ; a blessing not only 
to them that received and to those that are passed 
away, but to him that gave and to those that will 
come after — what a new crown of honour to the 
great Abbey, which for nineteen years he has thus 
faithfully served ! 

may we all be roused by these and like mer- 
cies to renewed efforts for the future ! O may we 
all unite in the living work, of whatever kind it be, 
to which by our own special gifts we may be called ! 
Too vast, too various to be discharged by any 
single hand or any single mind, it belongs to all 
alike, for each to take that part which he can best 
perform. ■* Whatsoever — whatsoever it be that 
** thy hand, — thine own hand, — findeth to do, do it 
*' with all thy might." Each has his own peculiar 
call. " We are," as the Apostle says, in the words 
following on my text, " many members in one body, 
** but all members have not the same office ;" let 
each make use of the other's gifts, to supply that 
which lacketh in himself — ^let each supply with all 

• 

* The Westminster Spiritual Aid Fund, started in 1846 by 
the exertions of the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Canon 
of Westminster. 
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his force that which he alone can give ; so shall our 
sacrifice be indeed the sacrifice of one living united 
whole, the more united, the more living, because 
made up of divers and opposite parts. And above 
all, let the one Divine gift be there which is to every 
Christian sacrifice what the fire from Heaven was 
to the sacrifices of old — the one living fire which 
gives warmth and light to every part — ^the fire, the 
life, of all Christian graces — that supreme grace of 
Charity, which " bears all things, hopes all things, 
*' believes all things, endures all things," *' without 
'* which whosoever liveth is counted dead in the 
" sight of God," with which whosoever has even 
the very humblSst measure of faith and hope, may 
have the blessed assurance that he has passed from 
death to life, if only he love the brethren. 

In and through that Divine Charity, that Divine 
Life and Death of Charity, of which all earthly charity 
is the faint and humble likeness, we therefore now 
present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, body, soul, 
and spirit, to be unto Thee " a reasonable, holy, 
" and living sacrifice ;" and although through our 
manifold sins and weaknesses we are unworthy to 
offer unto Thee any sacrifice, yet we beseech Thee 
to accept this our bounden duty and service, not 
weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, by whom and with 
whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour 
and glory be unto Thee, O Father Almighty, world 
without end. 
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The following are the clauses of the Oath of the 
Dean of Westminster, to which reference is made in 
the Sermon, pp. 9, 11, 15, 20: — 

Eoo, regia majestate decauus designatus huic ecclesiae 
coUegiatsB beati Petri Westm', hoc sacramento meipsucn 
astringo, et Deo teste promitto ac spondeo, primo, me 
Yeram Christi religionem omni animo amplexurum, Scrip- 
turse authoritatem hominum judiciis prsepositurum, regu- 
1am vitae et summam fidei ex verbo Dei petiturum, csetera 
quse ex verbo Dei non probantur pro humanis habiturum : 
authoritatem regiam in omnibus summam, et externorum 
episeoporum jurisdictioui minime subjeetam estimaturum ; 
et contrarias verbo Dei opiniones omni voluntate ac mente 
refutaturura ; vera consuetis, scripta non scriptis in reli- 
gionis causa antehabiturum. Deinde me omnia hujus ec- 
clesiae coUegiatsB beneficia, fundos, possessiones, dominia, 
maneria, terras, proventus^ jura, libertates, privilegia, 
monumenta, omnia denique bona sine diminutione aut 
vastatione summa cum fide administraturum. Omnes et 
singulos prsebendarios, discipulos, administros, et pauperes, 
ex statutis his, et prsescriptionibus regise majestatis sine 
ullius generis aut conditionis aut personarum gratia aut 
odio recturum et defensurum, atque ut prsedicta omnia 
legitime et salutariter ab aliis administrentur et defen- 
dantur curaturum. 

The first part of this oath required by the Statutes of 
Westminster from the Dean and Canons is identical {mu- 
tatis mutandis) with that required by the Statutes of King 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth from the Master and 
Fellows of Trinity College, and also of Queens' College, 
Cambridge. It is found in King Edward's Statutes for 
the University of Cambridge, as forming part of the oath 
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to be required from Graduates in Divinity, and Masters 
of Arts. It appears also in the Elizabethan Statutes of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, with the omission of the 
clause, " Vera consuetis, scripta non scriptis in religionis 
'* causd semper antehabiturum." 
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